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Continental Airlines’ new 5,000 sf executive lounge 
(which more than doubles its original space at Honolulu 
International Airport) is a case in point 


“We wanted our President's Club to be a relaxing, 
peaceful haven for travelers to unwind in quiet comfort 
observes Continental's Bill Martin. “And, we wanted 
the job done as fast as possible to accommodate 

our Clients.” 


Recalls Project Architect Dennis Lee, AIA, of Peter Hsi & 
Associates: “Both budget and schedule were concerns. 
Our design response was a living room like setting with 
kamaaina styling—using subdued lighting, koa wood and 
natural stone.” 


A 


ALLIED BUILDERS SYSTEM 


Our methoc 


Teamwork. Our motto 


Craftsmanship: On Time and Within Budget 


Both owner and architect applaud Allied Builders’ 
seasoned contracting skills, sensitivity and “as advertised” 
spirit of cooperation. “All things considered,” concludes 
Martin, “it was a good experience. 

We'll call on them again.” 


Architect Dennis Lee, Continental Hawaii Manager Bill Martin, 
ABS Project Manager Winton Saito 


OOMPH! 


Lots of building materials are attractive. So is 
masonry, which also resists weather, termites, 
wear and fire. Other attractive building materials 
don’t do all that. 


Big difference. BIG difference! 


MASONRY INSTITUTE 
OF HAWAII 


Phone 833-1882 


Meet the 
Sub-Zero Ohana 


he Hawaii Sub-Zero ‘Team would like to For fifty years Sub-Zero has provided the ultimate 
IL introduce you to their family of award- in built-in refrigeration, In Hawaii, the tradition is 
winning refrigerators, freezers and ice makers. being carried on by a team of professionals that know 
There are side-by-side, exclusive bottom the needs of architects, developers, kitchen designers, 
freezer, and unique separate refrigerator and and contractors. 
freezer pairs, The Sub-Zero 500 series models 到 — 
come in 30", 36", and 48" widths. For SUB-ZERO 
entertainment areas throughout the i 
home, Sub-Zero offers their built-in Contact Sub-Zero Distributors, Inc. in Honolulu at 


undercounter refrigerators, freezers 593-1055 for the name of a dealer near you. 

and ice makers—and everything Seated from left to right are Rick DeLa Cruz, 

in the line is backed by the Hawaii Manager; Yvonne Rockwell, Sales 
industry's strongest twelve-year Coordinator; Standing (left to right) John Garofoli, 
warranty. Regional Manager; Glen Fujihara, Consultant; and 
Robert Riggs, President and CEO of Sub-Zero 
Distributors, Inc. 
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6 Sustainable Aa Toward a new urban vision 
The overriding challenge facing American architects 

in the 905 is the revitalization of urban centers. 

by Susan Maxman, FAIA 


Development 
1 2 Building Renewal: A sense of place and purpose 
Renewal of older buildings helps preserve Hawaii's heritage. 
by James |. Nishimoto, AIA 


Alakea Project: A high-rise for the 21st century 
Simple exterior design belies complex interiors 
incorporating high-tech features. 

by David Stringer, AIA 
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Waikiki Landmark: A building to remember 
Arch-of-Triumph-like structure stands at gateway to Waikiki. 
by Alex Weinstein, AIA 
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Kapolei: Opening a shopping center 
Oahu's “second city“ celebrates opening of first retail center. 
by Makenna Perkins 


Legislation 


Water Resources: Nonpoint source pollution 
New law could be the most important environmental 
bill passed by the Legislature this year. 

by Rep. Alex Santiago 
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Prudent Avoidance: Reducing EMF exposure 
1 O Simple measures to take to reduce exposure to EMFs. 


Worksite Safety: A matter of priority 
Contractor implements continuing work safety programs. 


by Bruce S. Anderson, Ph.D. 
PCQLUPES 
20 Survival in the 90s: HSC/AIA Convention 
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Sub-Zero Distributors: An introduction 


Electric Vehicles: Reducing air pollutants 
The electric automobile is a viable transportation option. 
by Ralph Dobson, Associate 


TotalHome: Handling more than just security 
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In this issue... 


Retail/Com- 
mercial Devel- 
opment, includ- 
ing high-rise of- 
fice buildings, is 
the focus of this 
issue of Hawaii 
Architect. 

Robert Hale, 
AIA, president, 
Architects Ha- 
waiiLtd., design- 


ers of the Waikiki 
JIM BUCKLEY PRODUCTIONS PHOTO Landmark fea- 
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tured in this issue, the high-rise office 
market is slow. 

Hale reports that although the high- 
tise office market is lower than the na- 
tional average, the Honolulu vacancy 
rate is higher than it has been in some 
time. 

A number of properties in the Kaka- 
ako and Kapiolani areas are coming on 
line in the future; the high-rise office 
market, however, is affected by subur- 
ban development, particularly the sec- 
ond city. In the immediate future, low- 
tise office buildings will prevail. 

The only high-rise building in down- 
town Honolulu which is close to con- 
struction is the controversial First Hawai- 
ian Bank headquarters. 

The 1993 Hawaii State Council/AlA 
Convention will be held the weekend of 
Oct. 9 and 10 at the Kamehameha 
Schools. If you have not yet registered 
for this outstanding event, titled “Sur- 
vival in the 90s,” you are still in time to do 
so by contacting the AIA office (545- 
4242) immediately. Among the present- 
ers this year are Susan Maxman, FAIA, 
1993 AIA National President; Joseph 
Esherick, FAIA, AIA Gold Medalist and 
many other guests—truly an event ar- 
chitects cannot afford to miss. 
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Toward a new urban vision 


“Susan Maxman, FAIA 


ustainable Design 


oday’s urban and environmental cri- 

ses are inter-connected. We cannot 

solve one without attending to the 

other, and we cannot achieve sus- 
tainable design without recycling the em- 
bodied energy of our cities. If we allow our 
metropolitan areas to die, we will never be 
able to sustain life on this planet. To me, the 
overriding challenge facing American archi- 
tects in the 1990s is the revitalization of our 
urban centers. 

One does not have to travel far to see the 
blight afflicting so many of our older industrial 
cities; like my hometown of Philadelphia, 
these urban environments suffer tremen- 
dously today. Faced with the task of feeding 
and caring for a disproportionate share of 
our nation’s poor and disenfranchised, 
today’s city officials have watched urban 
tax bases erode as the middle class and 
wealthy move to the suburbs. Fear and racial 
discrimination are slowly killing the urban 
cores that were once centers of culture, di- 
versity, and knowledge. Rather than face 
such crime, violence and congestion, we 
have concentrated on building expressways 
and outer loops to facilitate an easier es- 
cape from downtown. 

As architects, we know better. We know 
that it is costly—environmentally, socially, 
and fiscally—to ignore these urban prob- 
lems. Architect Harvey Gantt, former mayor 
of Charlotte, N.C., and arecent Democratic 
candidate for the United States Senate, told 
the North Carolina Society of Architects, “We 
have been foo shallow in our urban environ- 
ment. We have been foo timid to vigorously 
contribute to an improved understanding of 
what needs to be done to improve the plight 
of cities. It has been easier and less costly as 
design professionals to keep quiet about our 
complicity and naiveté in supporting subur- 
ban explosion. Our patrons’ inability to see 
beyond immediate needs and greed has 
only been exceeded by our own virtual si- 


lence.” Now, we are faced with the conse- 
quences of that silence, a silence that has 
produced the destruction of urban centers 
and the disintegration of our open lands and 
natural environment. 

What can we as professionals do to right 
these wrongs, to enhance—rather than ig- 
nore—America’s cities? We know how to 
design commercial centers and public 
spaces that act as magnets to attract further 
neighborhood investment. We know how to 
visualize and plan, in a balanced way, the 
appropriate use of space. We know how to 
motivate and inspire. We know how to re- 
cycle buildings and find alternative uses for 
historic structures. And we know how to de- 
sign the affordable housing cities so desper- 
ately need. We architects are the visionar- 
ies—if only we choose to be. 

It is my contention that for architects to 
grow in influence and to be truly of service to 
society, we must join the battle for the sur- 
vival of our cities. We must lead the way, 
instead of following behind our former pa- 
trons, the developers. We must go beyond a 
single-project mentality, looking instead at 
the inter-connectedness of adequate hous- 
ing, clean water, waste management, trans- 
portation and green space in urban areas, 

A revealing book written in the late 1960s 
by the AIA Committee for the Study of the 
Future of the Profession poses a question that 
is still worth considering today. “Can the ar- 
chitect transcend the mastery of the con- 
struction of single buildings and move on to 
sharing in the designing of whole environ- 
ments?” The committee asked this more than 
aquarter of acentury ago. Fortunately, there 
are now many architects who have indeed 
transcended the single-building mentality, 
developing an interdisciplinary approach to 
the designing, planning and infrastructure of 
entire cities. 

For example, by taking an interdisciplinary 
approach to urban problems, architect 


Jaime Lerner, former mayor of 
Curitiba, Brazil, did more to enhance 
his city of one million than any of his 
predecessors. Lerner offered free 
mass-transit tokens to Curitiba’s citi- 
zens as rewards for household recy- 
Cling, thus encouraging conservation 
while discouraging the use of automo- 
biles. 

To me, one of the most sustainable 
recent architectural projects in the 
United States is Oriole Park at Camden 
Yards in Baltimore. The decision to lo- 
cate the Orioles’ new baseball sta- 
dium on recycled land downtown, 
where Baltimoreans can either walk or 
take public transportation to the 
games certainly represents an invest- 
ment in the future of the city. 

Similarly, a decision by the archi- 
tect-developer team of Morris Archi- 
tects to convert a downtown Houston 
warehouse into a prison also promotes 
the city, while protecting open space 
around it. The team convinced the 
city of Houston that it was more eco- 
nomical to recycle an existing struc- 
ture than to build a new one, as had 
been originally proposed. The derelict 
warehouse was an eyesore, but its 
renovation included refurbishing its 
facade, creating a visual improve- 
ment for the city. 

We cannotsolve all the problems of 
the cities alone, but we can join plan- 
ners, other design professionals, and 
public officials to effect a change in 
how and where we build in the future. 
Based on the notion that the most 
important building block after the 
family is the neighborhood, the AIA 
has taken a strong stand in lobbying 
for such an urban agenda. We pro- 
pose assistance for physical, social, 
and economic improvements fo- 
cused on neighborhoods in need, with 
assistance coordinated through 
neighborhood-based planning. We 
also propose the establishment of a 
civilian conservation and construction 
corps that would train young volun- 
teers to carry out urban forestry, hous- 
ing renovation and the rebuilding of 
public works, 

The Philadelphia chapter of the AIA 
has addressed the ongoing disinte- 
gration of North Philadelphia, one of 
the most blighted urban areas in the 
country. We organized a Regional/ 
Urban Design Assistance Team (R/ 
UDAT) several years ago and called in 
a team of experts—including archi- 
tects, city planners, the former mayor 
of Berkeley, California, and the chief 
of police of Cincinnati, Ohio,—to lead 


the five-day project. Together, these 
experts represented a cross section of 
the knowledge and skill required to 
solve society’s most complex prob- 
lems. The R/UDAT produced a civic 
action group of North Philadelphia citi- 
zens working to take back their neigh- 
borhood block by block. Now, two 
years later, Philadelphia architects are 
still working with this community. 
rchitects can make a difference. 
We can learn to solve problems and 
envision solutions in a new way. The 
fundamental principles of an ecologi- 
cally sustainable architecture must be 
the basis for all architectural decision- 


SKYLIGHTS 


1824 Dilli 


WE’RE #1 IN 
WINDOWS! 


CALL (808) 847-5500 or FAX (808) 847-2244 


making, theory, and practice. For ar- 
chitects to regain the stature we once 
had as a profession, we must seize the 
opportunity to be outspoken advo- 
cates for change in the way we plan, 
build and preserve our built environ- 
ment. We are trained to be profes- 
sional visionaries. Let's not be afraid to 
dream, to imagine how things should 
be, rather than remaining compla- 
cent and perpetuating the way things 
are. 


e+ Susan Maxman, FAIA, is president, 
The American Institute of Architects. 
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Bivd.e Honolulu 96819 


STEEL STUDS 


From Hawaii's Largest Steel Stud Manufacturer 


* Tracks 
- Angles 


“Furring Channels 
- Resilient Channels 


STUDCO OF HAWAII, INC. 
Proven Dependability Since 1976 


“Easy Installation » Fireproof + Termite-Proof » Durable 
* Consistent Product Quality + ICBO Approved 
Call Us for Custom Production 
Jobsite Delivery & Excellent Service 


845-9311 


Fax: 842-1698 
224 Baker Way/Sand Island 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96820 


by 
Ale 
Santiago 
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Controlling nonpoint source pollution 


ater Resources 


he mere mention of Hawaii anywhere 
in the world brings to mind visions of 
clear ocean waters, pristine beaches, 
lush tropical vegetation, gentle 
breezes, coconut trees, sunshine and 
water-related activities. Because the 
Hawaiian islands are in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean, water has always 
played a crucial role in island culture, history, 
inhabitants, food staples—and in recent times 
the economy, particularly tourism. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that water pollution is a 
particularly sensitive issue. 

WATER POLLUTION HAS been increasing at 
an alarming rate throughout the state. But we 
now have a mechanism to “freeze” water pollu- 
tion—and, in time, reverse the damages al- 
ready done. Water pollution affects all of us— 
the state, our quality of life and the local 
economy. 

IN JULY, Gov. Waihee signed into law HB 
525, a bill intended to curb nonpoint source 
water pollution in Hawaii. This is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the most important measures en- 
acted by the Legislature this past year. 

Nonpoint source pollution is pollution from 
unknown sources such as sediments, urban 
runoff, nutrients, oil, chemicals and pesticides 
from farming, industry and the private or pub- 
lic sector, which finds its way through seepage, 
lava tubes or other means, into streams, rivers, 
gullies, aquifers, lakes and ultimately—the 
ocean and beaches. 

HB525 empowers the state Department of 
Health to develop and establish a nonpoint 
source pollution management and control pro- 
gram with “teeth.” This law gives the DOH the 
authority to investigate and test actual or po- 
tential pollution sources, make recommenda- 
tions and fine offenders who do not comply with 
the law. 

OFFENDERS MAY BE FINED as much as 


$10,000 per 
day. In addi- 
tion, persons 
obstructing or 
denying in- 
spection to 
suspected pol- 
lution sources 
can be fined 
up to $5,000 
per day. 

Money col- 
lected from of- 
fending entities will go into an environmental 
response revolving fund that will be used to 
clean up the environment. 

The bill allocates a total of $120,000 to 
create two positions within the DOH to develop 
and maintain an ongoing statewide program to 
monitor and resolve the growing water pollu- 
tion problem. Additional funding will be allo- 
cated as specific programs are proposed by the 
DOH. 

WITH PASSAGE OF THIS LAW, the state is 
finally taking the initiative to plan our future by 
protecting our most valuable resource—wa- 
ter—rather than reacting after pollution has 
caused irreversible damage to the environment 
that may take several generations and millions 
of dollars to cure. Failure to act now may cost 
the state dearly in a few years, because we will 
be in violation of federal and EPA standards — 
resulting in loss of federal funding and penal- 
ties that ultimately affect the taxpayers. 

The idea for this bill came after discussions 
I had with Jensen Uchida, a Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau analyst and a former classmate of 
mine at the University of Hawaii. 

As the idea matured, “informed” sources 
were brought in to help with strategy and the 
wording of the bill. 

THE BILL WAS INTRODUCED in the legisla- 


ture last year, the second year of my 
first term in office. It passed, but was 
vetoed by the governor on technicali- 
ties. It was re-submitted this year 
and subsequently approved. 

Yet, last year’s rejection was ben- 
eficial because it gave us time to 
consult leaders in industry and agri- 
culture, 

In discussions with the Sierra 
Club, sugar company representa- 
tives, the federal agricultural depart- 
ment, unions and many others, we 
found that almost everyone was con- 
cerned about pollution of our vital 
water resources and pledged their 
support for programs designed to 
monitor and control this threat. Also 
discussed were the use of alternate 
materials, recycling and planting of 
native flora and other environmen- 
tally sound alternatives. 

THIS BILLIS A PREVENTIVE mea- 
sure and an investment in the future 
of this state. The bill also opens the 
door for the administration to find 
out, once and for all, through expert 
studies and analyses, what goes into 
our water, where it comes from, and 
what actions should be initiated. The 
bill also calls for educating the public 
through media campaigns and com- 
prehensive awareness programs. 


è Alex Santiago is a member, state 
House of Representatives, District 45, 
which covers the North Shore from 
Waialua through Kahuku. 


Bill to Protect 
Water Signed 


HB 525, “A Bill for an Act Relat- 
ingto Water Pollution,” wassigned 
into law July 1 by Gov. John 
Waihee during a special cer- 
emony at the interim state Capi- 
tol building in Honolulu. 

The bill, currently in effect, was 
written andsponsoredbystateRep. 
Alex Santiago, who was at the time 
vice-chair of the House Energy and 
Environmental Protection Commit- 
tee. Co-sponsoring were state rep- 
resentatives Jackie Young, 51st Dis- 
trict Waimanalo-Kailua), Kenneth 
Hiraki, 25th District (Kakaako-Ala 
Moana), and Duke Bainum, 21st 
District (Waikik-Ala Wai), chair of | 
the Energy and Environmental Pro- 
tection committee. 
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"With Branches on Every Island” 


"Hawaii’s Building and 
Waterproofing Specialist” 


CONCRETE PROTECTION 
Vulkem Coatings 
-Pedestrian/traffic decks/lanais 


Thermal-chem Epoxy Resins 
-Epoxy injection/crack repair 
-Concrete repair products 


WATERPROOFING 
Vulkem Membrane Waterproofing 
-Below grade/lanais/roofs 


Jiffy Seal Sheet Membrane 
-High performance roof underlayment 
-Below grade waterproofing 


SEALANTS 

Vulkem Construction Sealants 
-Gun-grade/self-leveling 
-Expansion joints 


COATINGS 

Valspar Industrial/Maintenance Coatings 
-Tank linings (NSF approved) 
-Epoxy/urethane coatings 


Dryvit Synthetic Stucco 
-Interior/exterior wall finish systems 


REWER 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
INDUBTRIES, INC. 


Construction and Materials Division 


Hawaii's Coatings and Waterproofing Specialist 
Honolulu Hilo 
(808)532-7400 (808)933-7800 


Maui Kona 
(808) 244-3761 (808) 329-8094 
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Reducing exposure to electromagnetic fields 


Prudent Avoidance 


n addition to almost everything else, 
many people are now worried about 
health hazards associated with power 
lines, cellular telephones, hair dryers, 
computer terminals, televisions and 
other sources of electric and magnetic 
fields. Articles written on the subject 
often present contrasting views. In- 
deed, the information on the subject is incon- 
clusive, in some cases contradictory and cer- 
tainly controversial. 

Nevertheless, there is enough substantial 
information on the subject to enable architects, 
interior designers and others to offer reason- 
able advice to clients who may be concerned 
about health hazards associated with electric 
and magnetic fields, more commonly called 
“electromagnetic” fields. There are also some 
practical steps that can be taken to reduce 
exposures at a minimal cost. 

ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC fields are ines- 
capable. The human body relies on electric 
fields to function. The earth itself produces a 
magnetic field that makes even the highest 
power transmission lines seem small by com- 
parison. Fields from electrical sources contrib- 
ute to these natural sources and differ in one 
respect; that is, electrical power sources pro- 
duce low-frequency fields that oscillate at 60 
cycles per second as the electrical current 
surges back and forth in wires. Naturally-oc- 
curring magnetic fields are relatively constant. 

Electric and magnetic fields are all around 
us, but does a hair dryer or refrigerator pose a 
real health risk? Typical questions health offi- 
cials are often asked are: “If I buy the house 
near the power line, what are the health risks?" 
“Is the transformer near my house safe?” “I'm 
pregnant. Will working at my computer termi- 
nal hurt me or my baby?” Most experts will 
answer something like this: “We really don't 
know, but the risks are probably not as large 


relative to the 
risks we choose 
to ignore or take 
for granted.” 

The data on 
possible adverse 
health effects, 
such as cancer, 
from exposure to 
low-frequency 
electric and mag- 
netic fields are 
inconclusive. Some recent studies of human 
populations suggest a relationship between 
living near power lines and certain cancers. 
However, information from these studies is not 
adequate to determine a level of exposure that 
may be harmful, and there is no established 
causal relationship between electric and mag- 
netic fields and cancer or other diseases. 

Due to the controversy and the need to 
address these concerns, the state of Hawaii 
Department of Health has developed a “pru- 
dent avoidance” policy. In short, this means 
that actions should be considered to reduce 
exposure when they are practical. 

THE STRENGTH OF A MAGNETIC or electric 
field is directly related to the distance from the 
source. Exposure studies have demonstrated 
that in most situations exposure to electric and 
magnetic fields from household appliances is 
far greater than power lines. The following are 
some practical means of reducing exposure: 

e If you use an electric blanket or water bed 
heater, unplug them before sleeping (magnetic 
fields disappear when the electric current is 
switched off but electric fields may exist as long 
as a blanket is plugged in); and 

è Do not stand close to sources of EMFs, 
such as microwave ovens, while in use. Stan- 
dards are in place to limit microwave emis- 
sions; however, the electric power consump- 


tion by a microwave oven results in 
magnetic fields that are high close to 
the unit. The same is true for other 
appliances. 

MAGNETIC FIELDS FROM video 
display terminals (VDTs) have been 
of particular concern because of the 
length of time workers spend in close 
proximity to equipment in their 
homes or work places. To minimize 
exposure from these devices: 

è Sit at arm's length from VDTs 
(magnetic fields fall off rapidly with 
distance) and switch (the screen) off 
when not in use; and 

* Locate VDTs in the work place so 
that work stations are isolated from 
the fields from neighboring VTDs 
(fields will penetrate partition walls, 
but do fall quickly with distance). 

The decisions made in implement- 
ing a prudent avoidance approach to 
reducing risk are based on judge- 
ment and individual values. These 
actions can be taken even if the risks 
are uncertain and even if the safety 
issues are unresolved. Until the 
health risks are clearer, it is entirely 
up to the individual to decide if they 
wish to take actions that may or may 
not reduce any potential health risks, 

TOO LITTLE IS KNOWN presently 
to determine where or what rules 
would provide useful protection. Sev- 
eral states have established stan- 
dards for electromagnetic fields at 
the edge of the right of way for power 
lines. These standards are simply 
levels intended to keep field levels 
from going any higher, because of the 
existing uncertainty about health 
risks. They have no health risk basis. 

Everyone seems to agree that more 
careful and extensive study of the 
health effects resulting from expo- 
sure to electric and magnetic fields is 
needed. When there is adequate data 
to determine what levels, if any, may 
be harmful, appropriate standards 
can be established. In the meantime, 
it is prudent to reduce exposures that 
can easily be avoided without chang- 
ing the way we live or spending large 
amounts of money. 


e+ Bruce S. Anderson, Ph. D., is Deputy 
Director for Environmental Health, State 
of Hawaii Department of Health. 
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Buidi a sense of place and purpose 


uilding Renewal 


lass “A” commercial buildings 
abound today in downtown Hono- 
lulu and along the Kapiolani corri- 
dor into Waikiki. These centrally 
located, high- and mid-rise struc- 
tures give our island a growing 
sense of modern grandeur and scale 
once seen only in the metropolitan 
centers of the U.S. mainland. 

A continuing need still exists locally, how- 
ever, for the so-called Class “B” structures in 
downtown Honolulu's fringe areas of commer- 
cial activity—from Kakaako to Iwilei and the 
harbor to Nuuanu. After all, not every small 
business owner can afford the higher rents 
commanded at the pricier buildings, while 
many entrepreneurs want to lease space below 
the minimums offered by the “As.” Like many of 
us in business, they want an address that is 
comfortable, safe, attractive and efficient—a 
facility they can enjoy working in and proudly 
Friend building circa open to clients and suppliers. 

1900. ¥ Owners of existing older buildings have major 


~Ë 
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concerns to be considered here also, primary 
among them being to protect their assets and 
continue to turn a profit. Thanks to the rise of 
sophisticated CADD integrated asset manage- 
ment programs, there has never been a better 
time for landlords to evaluate aging properties. 
Among the key considerations are building code 
requirements, the Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA) guidelines, the ratio of income to ex- 
pense and life extension of the property. 

Building owners and prospective tenants 
benefit by remodeling and restoration work, 
and as economics today slow down new con- 
struction, architects are turning more and more 
toward design solutions in the “rehab” arena. 

A THIRD ELEMENT is also served when older 
commercial centers are restored and given mod- 
ern enhancements, and that is the community 
itself. Obviously, there is the visual appeal of 
improving and enhancing the beauty of these 
older buildings, but the benefit is actually more 
tangible than that. You have only to walk 
through “new” Chinatown during any weekday 
lunch hour to see how many people—down- 
town workers and visitors alike—enjoy being 
there now. Quickly disappearing is the “red 
light” image of the war years. Instead, this is a 
gathering spot with its own sense of place. 

And place, as well as purpose, is very impor- 
tant to building renewal if we are to stop the 
erosion of Hawaii's precious heritage and spe- 
cial cultural environment. It means being sen- 
sitive to the value of these buildings and being 
more creative in our design by bringing state- 
of-the-art techniques indoors while preserving 
the historic character on the outside. 

A case in point for Group 70 International is 
our building on Bethel Street, for which we 
were our own client in the 80s. Instead of 
abandoning the aging Friend Building which 
turned 100 years old in 1987, we chose to 
carefully rehabilitate this headquarters. Once 
the home of Honolulu's first periodical, The 


Friend of Temperance & Seaman, found- 
ing father, the Rev. Samuel Damon, 
would most likely quite approve of its 
rebirth. 

ANOTHER RENOVATION project 
which we now have underway in Chi- 
natown, at the corner of Maunakea & 
King, is the Kwai Chan Trust Building. 
The effort here is a bit different, but the 
goal is the same. The existing building is 
outside the character of the district, but 
it will be in harmony with the turn-of-the- 
century Chinatown theme when remod- 
eling work is completed next year. Inside, 
the Kwai Chan will be energy efficient, 
ADA approved, structurally rehabili- 
tated—and a pleasing work space for its 
tenants. 

Office remodeling not only mitigates 
aging and gives us more building inven- 
tory, it diversifies our options and brings 
more people back to central Honolulu's 
daytime population. And when accom- 
plished with sensitivity to both purpose 
and place, it enhances the look and en- 
joyment of our downtown community. 


wi 


A Renovated First Federal Savings building today. CAV ENZI 


*+ James I. Nishimoto, AIA, is vice president, 
Group 70 InternationaL 


Honsador CT 


Hawaii's Lumber People since 1935 


Thousands of building professionals have relied on Honsador for basic framing packages, speciality products 
and knowledgeable assistance since 1935, And as your needs have grown, Honsador has responded with 
innovative, customized service like containerized orders, jobsite delivery, bonding and house packages. 


When you get down to basics, Honsador offers you more. 


Lumber and wood products... * Truss Joist * Lumber 


are the basic components of Hawaii's construc- “ Drywall ° Siding 
tion projects. That's why your need for a depend- ¢ Custom Orders ¢ Cedar 
able source of quatity materials is our #1 ¢ Glulam Beams * Doors 
priority. e Clears * Roofing 

* Mouldings * Redwood 


Wolmanized * MDO & HDO Plyforms e Plywood 
* Lightweight Steel Framing « 


OAHU MAUI 
Ph: (808) 682-2011 Ph: (808) 877-5045 


Fax: (808) 682-5252 Fax (808) 877-6571 
KONA HILO KAUAI 


Ph: (808) 329-0738 Ph: (808) 961-6000 Ph: (808) 246-2412 
Fax: (808) 526-2764 Fax: (808)961-5892 Fax: (808)246-2413 
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) evelopment 


he owner's charge to the team of archi- 
tects who designed the high-rise office 
building at 1100 Alakea Street was 
quite simple—“spare nothing in de- 
signing a building that achieves ‘in- 
ternational’ status for Honolulu.” The 
design solution reflects this simple 
quest. 

From the onset we visualized this building 
as a holistic piece of urban sculpture. By utiliz- 
ing pristine geometry, quality materials and a 
uniquely simple site plan, we developed a build- 
ing that can compete with the finest office 
structures in the world. 


A Brighter Outlook 


A brighter outlook is assured for you with 
VELUX® Roof Windows and Skylights. They will 
give your home a bright and spacious feel 
along with a new horizon of sights to enjoy. 
They are built with affordable quality and 
backed by 50 years of experience and 
superior craftsmanship. VELUX also offers a 
wide range of sunscreening accessories to 
help control the light and heat. If you want 
a brighter outlook for you and your home, 
please stop by for more details. 


JBL 


HAWAII, LTD. 
531 Waiakamilo Road • Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 
Phone: 847-4021 - Fax: 845-9638 3 


Hawaii’s Largest Inventory of Architectural 
Materials and Hardware 
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A high-rise building for the 21st Century 


lakea Project 


The placement of the building at 45 degrees 
to the intersection proved to be the seminal 
thought in the creation of a large entry park on 
an otherwise small site. This tree-shaded, gran- 
ite-paved courtyard serves as an elegant entree 
to the building entrance. When viewed with the 
open spaces of the other three sites which form 
the corner of Hotel and Alakea, one has a feeling 
of standing in a large urban plaza. 

The simple exterior of the building belies the 
complexity of the structure and its technologi- 
cal advancements. The five-level parking struc- 
ture and most operational and maintenance 


Roof Windows 
And Skylights 


i A Borax Sac. 
Thanks the Architects, Buiter 
E Developers of Mawati 


A: the year 1993 nears its end, the first anniversary of the 
commercial introduction to Hawaii of HI-BOR™ Pressure Treated 
Wood will be upon us. U. S. Borax Inc., acknowledges that the commer- 
cial success which HI-BOR™ Pressure Treated Wood enjoyed in 1993 
would have been impossible without the support displayed by Hawaiian 
architects, builders and developers. U. S. Borax sincerely thanks you for 
this support and what it represents. 

Thank you for recognizing U. S. Borax’s commitment to making 
certain that you will be provided with a product, HI-BOR™ Pressure 
Treated Lumber, utilizing a preservative which: 


e is an AWPA approved preservative 

e is recognized by ICBO through Acceptance Criteria 

e is approved by the Honolulu Building Code 

e was tested in Hawaii 

e has been used and tested worldwide for over 50 years 

e can effectively treat the Hawaiian lumber of choice, 
Douglas Fir 

e has NFPA approval for use with no requirement for 
strength reduction at preservative levels 

e protects the lumber without incising 


U. S. Borax Inc. looks forward to a long term relationship with your 
industry based on a mutual commitment to quality. 


TM 


Bs 


HI-BOR™ WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
TM-Property of U. S. Borax 


facilities are underground, thereby 
preserving the street level for pedes- 
trians. 


entry lobby. This entry volume, with 
its cascading granite slabs, is pen- 
etrated by ascending escalators 
transporting visitors to the sunlit el- 
evator mezzanine. The views from the 


omen, JVI [AY] >> > YY AI. 


Archite 


THE SPACIOUS EXTERIOR entry 
is reinforced by a three-story interior 


116 Kaluamoo St-808-261-0081 
Kailua, Hawaii«» 1677 PH.@FAX 
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elevator mezzanine embrace the en- 
tire entry plaza and street intersec- 
tion to the south and the Koolaus to 
the north. From the mezzanine level 
the elevator rises above Honolulu in 
whisper-quiet, high-speed elevators. 

The tower is configured with small 
footprint individual floors. Each floor 
user can create a unique identity for 
the entire floor. Access to each floor 
can be set for unrestricted access, 
employee-only access, or complete 
security by barring elevator access. 

Each floor is also provided with 
segregated mechanical and air-con- 
ditioning equipment so each half of 
the floor can operate independently 
during off-hours without incurring a 
penalty for firing up a building's en- 
tire mechanical system. This offers a 
huge advantage over existing rental 
space within Honolulu. 

HIGH-TECH ELECTRONIC sys- 
tems abound throughout the build- 
ing. Provisions have been made to 
accommodate direct satellite commu- 
nication or teleconferencing to re- 
mote locations. 

Card access security systems can 
be programmed to restrict building 
and tenant space access by any of the 
following criteria: hours of access, 
classification of employee, area of 
access or elevator activation and floor 
access control. Air conditioning and 
lighting systems can be remotely ac- 
tivated from a car, a home or the 
beach. Infrared sensors automati- 
cally activate faucets and controllers. 
These features, plus many others, 
make 1100 Alakea a building of the 
21st century. 

Consistent with the urban sculp- 
ture theme, the normally awkward 
mechanical equipment and elevator 
stacks on the roof top are shielded by 
a chiseled glass face which was incor- 
porated as part of the building's total 
design. 

The secret to this building’s el- 
egant simplicity lies in the owner's 
commitment to excellence. We were 
fortunate to have an investor so dedi- 
cated to quality community invest- 
ment. 


€> David Stringer, AIA is president, 
Stringer Tusher and Associates. 


A matter of priority 


orksite Safety 


ith the constant stream of pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic in 
downtown Honolulu, and the nu- 
merous construction projects cur- 
rently underway in the area, 
safety is a big concern. Fletcher 
Pacific Construction, one of the 
state's largest contractors, has 
initiated programs on its projects, most re- 
cently 1100 Alakea, intended to keep safety in 
the workplace at the forefront. 


IN ADDITION TO the safety measures taken 
on the worksite, Fletcher Pacific recently com- 
pleted its “Safety and Health Week” program for 
employees in July. Some of the week's high- 
lights included a safety leadership workshop, a 
children’s safety poster display and tips for 
safety slogan contests. 

On the recently completed 1100 Alakea 
project, on the corner of two of the busiest 
streets in downtown—Alakea and Hotel—the 
company made safety a priority. Utilized were 
two safety features: waist-high safety 
nets which served as a barrier around 
the perimeter of each floor and nets 
that protrude beyond the floors of the 
building to catch falling objects. 

Commented Harry Galer, Fletcher 
Pacific's director of environmental 
safety and health, “Although safety is a 
priority at all of the company’s job 
sites, the location of the 1100 Alakea 
project has resulted in site-specific 
safety measures.” 

OTHER SAFETY MEASURES taken 
on 1100 Alakea include what the com- 
pany calls its “craft safety representa- 
tives” program, Members representing 
each craft engaged on the project (i.e., 
masonry, iron work, carpentry, etc.) 
held weekly meetings with the project 
manager and superintendent to dis- 


<4 The 1100 Alakea Plaza project team 
pictured on site as the 35-story building 
nears completion includes, left to right, 
David Stringer, AIA, principal in charge, 
Stringer Tusher & Associates Ltd.; Bill 
Takabayashi, owner's representative, 
1100 Alakea Corporation; Murray 
Bawden, president and chief executive 
officer, Fletcher Pacific Construction; 
Akana Ma, project director, 1100 Alakea 
Corporation. DANA EDMUNDS PHOTO 
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cuss potential safety hazards. In ad- 
dition committee members wore 
green hard hats as visual safety re- 
minders. 

“A big part of our program is to 
keep job safety at the forefront of 
everyone's mind,” continued Galer. 
“In addition to weekly meetings and 
visual reminders, our foremen ver- 
balize safety precautions to their 
crews on a daily basis, whether it be 
as simple as reminding them to wear 
their safety glasses or pointing out 
the things that are being done right.” 

NEW PROGRAMS THAT ARE cur- 
rently being developed by Fletcher 
Pacific include annual safety week 
programs for employees and their 
families, an expansion of its drug 
testing program, and a partnership 
with Hawaii Occupational Safety & 
Health, in which HIOSH works as a 
consultant with the company. 

The national average accident rate 
on construction sites is 15.3 for every 
200,000 labor hours, compared with 
Fletcher Pacific's rate, 6.0 injuries for 
every 200,000 labor hours. 


MORE 
TRAN 
3,000 
DOORS 
JON 


STOCK! 


E 


Hardwood & Door Company 


Phone: 671-6133 


Fax: 671-6779 
Located In Gentry Business Park 
94-396 Ukee Street 
Waipahu, Hawaii 96797 
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The Key To Your Dream House Is At Your Finger Tips. 


A secure, dependable locking system is a basic And a variety of colors and styles to match 


feature every house should have. With an Alpha any house means you can have security 
Digitalock, It's now within your grasp. Our without having to sacrifice any aesthetic 
Digitalocks with microcomputers, turns any appeal. The key to owning the latest in 


door into a state-of-art stronghold which Digitalock technology is at your finger tips, 
can be accessed with a simple combination. ~o call us today at 944-8833. 


CTS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 15637 + Honolulu, Hawaii + 96830-5637 + Phone (808) 944-8833 - Facsimile (808) 944-8765 


The only garage doors warranted 
for as long as you own your home. 


Wont warp, crack or deteriorate from rust 

Looks like wood, made from high-quality steel 

Finished painted in white, brown, almond, or primed 
ready for finished painting 

Raynor openers—Lifetime warranty on motor 

Professional installation and service 


Call 676-3667 for a free estimate 


RAYNOR PACIFIC OVERHEAD DOORS, LTD. 
94-547 Ukee St., Unit 307 + Waipahu, HI 96797 
676-3667 


‘This is what happens 


when you think about food 24 hours a day: 


When you're as single-minded as we are about 
creating the best food storage system ever, you get 
results like this. : 
The GE SpaceCenter 27F side-by-side refrigerator. M 
Its efficient. Intelligently designed. Attractive. And 
with 27 cubic feet of capacity, it has an amazing 
appetite. But it’s more than merely spacious. 
The SpaceCenter 27F features deep door shelves 
designed to hold gallon size jugs. Quick Serve™ 


trays that hold leftovers and can be popped out of 
place and into your microwave. The GE Refresh- 
ment Center, for easy access to foods you want 
most often. Crushed ice and chilled water dispens- 
ed through the door. 

And, as always, if you have any questions, just 
call the GE Answer Center” service at 800.626.2000. 

They're open, every day of the year, 24 hours a day. 


LIC Special Market Group For the complete line of General Electric appliances call Chester 
SERVCO ADivision of Servco Pacific Inc. Miyashiro, Roger Grande or Don Jones at Special Market Group. 
SIA 1610 Hart Street Honolulu, HI 96819 Phone: 848-2411 Fax: 848-2925 


Dr. Michael Chun, President, 
The Kamehameha Schools. A dynamic leader 
and visionary. He has a keen sense of Aloha 
for the tradition and history of the 
Kamehameha Schools campus. Trained as an 
engineer, he understands the importance of 
proper planning and education. Dr. Chun will 
host this convention. 


Joseph Esherick, FAIA, AIA Gold Medalist. 
Practicing since the 1930s, he is the founder of 
the 1986 AIA Firm of the Year, Esherick, 
Homsey, Dodge and Davis. Esherick will deliver 
the University of Hawaii's Gus Ishihara 
Memorial Lecture. Known internationally as a 
sensitive architect and educator, his firm's 
work has been published widely and has 
consistently won national design awards. 


Susan Maxman, FAIA, 1993 AIA National 
President. The AIA‘s first woman president, she 
is energetic and has passionate views 
concerning the architect's role in the 
community. She has won many national 
design awards and is principal of a 14-person 
firm. An outspoken proponent for 
environmental responsibility, she represented 
the profession in the International Earth 
Summit at the 1992 UN conference in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Dan Chun, AIA, 1993 Hawaii State Council/AIA 
President. Co-founder of the firm Kauhiakaua 
and Chun, Chun will lead the day's events 
and report on the legislative activities by the 
Hawaii State Council. His firm designed the 
award winning chapel at Kamehameha 
Schools and the Heritage Center. 


Kurt Mitchell, AIA, 1993 Honolulu Chapter/AlA 
President. President of Kober/Hanssen/Mitchell 
Architects, Mitchell is active in the community. 
He has served on neighborhood boards and 
participates in critical civic issues. He will lead 
the Honolulu Chapter election of officers and 
conduct the annual business meeting. 


Raymond Yeh, FAIA, Dean, School of 
Architecture, University of Hawaii, Manoa. Yeh, 
comes to us from Oklahoma. He served as 
department head of Cal Poly-San Luis Obispo, 
and as chair of the National AIA committee of 
Architects in Education. He is past president of 
the Oklahoma Chapter/AlA. 
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Survival 


Hawaii State Cot 


Kamehameha Schoo 


he Kamehameha Schools campus, site of this 

year's Hawaii State Council/AIA Convention, 

was established in 1887. The Kamehameha 

Schools is the sole beneficiary of the estate of 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop, the last descendant of the 
royal line of Kamehameha. 

Located today on Kapalama Heights, the campus 
covers 600 acres, 210 of which are in forest preserve. 
The campus features 68 major buildings, seven miles 
of roads and seven athletic fields. Facilities include a 
performing arts complex, dining hall/student activi- 
ties center, industrial arts complex, computer labs, 
television studio, three learning centers and an olympic 
size swimming pool. The campus buildings total about 
two million square feet serving approximately 3,100 
students in preschool through grade twelve, boys and 
girls. 

Plans for the current school were developed in 
1928 by the New York architectural firm of Bertram 
Goodhue Associ- -一 
ates, with assistance 
from C. W. Dickey, 
Architects to ensure 
a local influence. 

Three major 
buildings will be 
used for main con- 
vention activities: 

1. Princess Ruth 
Ke'elikolani Per- 
forming Arts Com- 
plex — Designed by 
C.W. Dickey and 
Associates. The 700 
- seat auditorium 
was completed in 
1937. In 1986 plans 
were begun to cre- 
ate a performing arts 
complex around 
the auditorium. convention. The school, a Honolulu 


the 90°’s 


AIA Convention 
1 10 
ka Schools 


ing. 


pleted in 1950. 


W.H. Raymond Yeh, FAIA 
Saturday, Oct. 9, 9:45-10:15 a.m. 


sts 1993 Convention 


2, Akahi—This dining hall facility was dedicated 
in June 1985, It has a seating capacity of 850 and the 
kitchen occupies the top floor of this multi-level build- 


3. Konia — The main classroom building located 
on the former Kamehameha School for Girls was com- 


“Vision for Survival and Thriving on it” 


his is no easy time for architects in Hawaii, 
and in most places in the United States, due 
to the economic downturn, We may feel it 
more since Hawaii has been largely dependent 


as established in 1887. 


upon the Japanese 
economy, which is 
in a dire state at 
this time. How- 
ever, we are in the 
Asia Pacific re- 
gion, which is 
“where the action 
is” as far as global 
and architectural 
opportunities are 
concerned. For Ha- 
waii architectural 
offices, this is the 
time to transform 
the practice tocom- 
pete in this arena. 

The current 
state of architec- 
tural design in the 
region can be sum- 
marized as the 


Dennis Neeley, AIA, President of ASG. On the 
cutting edge of CAD and electronic 
information, Neeley is founder and Chief 
Executive Officer of the world’s largest AFC 
CAD applications company. He authored the 
book, CAD and the Practice of Architecture. 
Neeley writes regularly for CADence magazine. 


E. Alan Holl, AIA, CSI, secretary-treasurer, Hawaii 
State Council/AIA. Holl has more than 30 years 
of design experience, He is manager, Project 
Delivery at Media 5 . He is the recipient of 
numerous awards and has special insight on 
ADA, building codes, energy efficiency and 
project delivery, Active in the AIA, Holl 
champions the cause for the Intern 
Development Program and Continuing 
Education. 


Even D. Cruthers, AIA, AIA Regional Director. He 
is President and Chief Executive Officer of 
Media 5, and has earned national and local 
design awards. He has a keen insight on the 
need for continuing education. Cruthers looks 
at the practice of architecture from a 
businesslike perspective. 


Robert Hale, AIA, past president, Honolulu 
Chapter/AIA. President of Architects Hawaii, 
Ltd., Hale has a diverse background in 
management of projects including 
programming, design, contract document 
preparation and administration. At the helm of 
the Honolulu Chapter/AIA when Hurricane Iniki 
struck the Hawaiian Islands, his quick response 
and proactive role demonstrated to the 
community the value of an architect in times of 
crisis, 


Francis S. Oda, AIA, AICP, HSC/AIA Director. 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Group 70 
International. He has won numerous national 
design awards and is recognized for work 
overseas. Active on design review boards and 
within the community, Oda has a specific vision 
for the role of architecture, culture and the 
design and planning process in preserving our 
Hawaiian culture. 


jt = 
Akahi - the schools’ main dining hall facility. 
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convention events will be held. 


wholesale importation of technology 
and images from the West, particu- 
larly from the United States, in a 
dominance of developer projects with 
short-term economic objectives. This 
is done in the context of lack of plan- 
ning and infrastructure support in 
the major cities and lack of develop- 
ment goals and policies. 

To serve the region effectively, ar- 
chitects in Hawaii need to have ready 
access to information on local business 
practice, appropriate technology, code 
requirements and to have a new 
method of providing professional ser- 
vice which is in a long-distance mode 
and a cross-cultural context. Archi- 
tects need to have more linguistic skills 
and cultural understanding. Most im- 
portantly, architects, more than ever, 
need to be more sensitive to the various 
aspects of user needs. 

The UH School of Architecture is 
restructuring its professional curricu- 
lum to prepare its graduates for prac- 
tice in this region. In a parallel effort, 
the school is setting up a research 
center to further the understanding of 
Asia Pacific architecture as a derivative 
of the cultural ideas of the region. This 
center will bridge the historical and 
theoretical elements and the practical 
architectural design considerations of 
cities, landscapes and buildings in the 
Asia Pacific region. 

The school, working closely with the 
architecture profession can make Ha- 
waii a hub for architectural expertise in 
the Asia Pacific region and effect a more 
sensitively designed environment for 
the entire region. 
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Princess Ruth Ke‘elikolani Preforming Arts complex where most 


Isal Incl teal 


ee es 三 


Dennis Neely, AIA 
Saturday, Oct. 9, 
1:15-2:10 p.m. 

“Can CADD Help the 
Architect Survive?” 


The practice of architec- 
ture is in the midst of an 
electronic revolution, The 
use of CADD andelectronic 
information is dramatically 
changing the practice of architecture. 
In atime span of 15 years (1985-2000), 
the practice of architecture will change 
from a hand-drawn, paper-based tech- 
nology to an electronic information, 
computer-aided design technology. 
This new technology will change the 
practice of architecture dramatically. 

It is critical that architects under- 
stand the current state of computer 
technology and what will be available 
in the future. 


E. Alan Holl, AIA, CSI, 
Saturday, Oct.9, 1:15-2:10 p.m. 
“Doing Things Right the First Time” 


Today's architectural project is an 
information-gathering, decision-mak- 
ing, documentation-monitoring pro- 
cess. 

The design process creatively evalu- 
ates information, decisions and docu- 
ments. 

Construction documents translate 
design decisions into specific instruc- 
tions for those who build the project. 

What decisions are needed when? 


Who will make these decisions? Are the 


Konia is the main classroom building where 
several meetings and workshops will be held. 


appropriate decisions being made at 
the appropriate point in project devel- 
opment? In an era of limited budgets, 
what is an effective decision/docu- 
mentation process? How is it imple- 
mented and maintained? 

This workshop will cover specific 
strategies and provide models to help 
participants develop an effective 
project delivery process—doing things 
right the first time. 


E. Alan Holl, AIA, CSI 

Evan D. Cruthers, AIA 
Saturday, Oct.9,2:20-3:05 p.m. 
“Intern Development Program— 
Its Myths and Realities” 


What is it? Why is IDP mandatory in 
more than half of the licensing juris- 
dictions? How does it work? What im- 
pact does it have on the profession? On 
the office? On the intern? Should we 
advocate mandatory IDP in Hawaii? 

This portion of the workshop will 
seek to provide the information neces- 
sary to enable architects to differenti- 
ate between IDP's myths and its reali- 
ties. 


Preliminary Schedule* 
1993 Hawaii State Council/AIA Convention 


Saturday, Oct. 9 


7:30-8 a.m. Pre-Opening and Exhibit Set-up E. Alan eg ars CSI we 
“Mandat ‘ontinuin ucation” 
8-8:30 a.m. Registration and Refreshments lc 2 
4:20-4:30 p.m. Break 
9-9:45 a.m. Dan Chun, AIA, HSC/AIA President ae 
Opening Remarks 4:30-5:15 p.m. University of Hawaii, School of 
Dr. Michael Chun, Presid Architecture-Auditorium 
上 全 和 了 Joseph Esherick, FAIA, AIA Gold 
Kamehameha Schools Medalist 
Imua address “The Gus Ishihara Memorial Lecture” 
spp 03 ma — The 5:15-6:30 p.m. Hosted Reception/Light Music 
j cg ae tue of Architects. Entertainment 
SYNE CERA Heavy Pupu, Sponsor/Exhibitor 
Raymond Yeh, FAIA, Dean, School of Recognition, Door Prizes 
Re e, University of Hawaii at 6:30 p.m. Cleanup and breakdown of exhibits 
4 reer P 5 and displays 
“Vision for Survival and Thriving on it: 
A new role for the School of Sunday, Oct. 10 
Architecture 8:30-9 a.m. Church Services at the Chapel 
aaa Chaplain: David Koku 
12:15 p.m. Honolulu Chapter/AIA Annual Meeting hii 
Kurt Mitchell, AIA, President 9-9:10 a.m. Tour Bus Loading at the Chapel 
Honolulu Chapter/AIA 9:10-11:10 a.m. Tour of Kamehameha Schools with 
Concurrently with Dr. Michal Chun, President, 
Maui Chapter/AIA Component Meeting Kamehameha Schools 
Tom Cannon, AIA, President, Maui ° Heritage House 
Chapter/AIA “Chapel 
¢ Upper Campus 
12:15-1:15 p.m. Lunch at the Akahi Dining Hall 
11:10 - Noon Refreshments at the Heritage Center 
1:15-2:10 p.m. Presentation 1: Auditorium 
Dennis Neeley, AIA, President, ASG Noon Closure 
“Can CADD Help the Architect Survive?“ 
Concurrently with * All Exhibits Open to Public. 
Presentation 2 All times and sessions subject to changes. 
E. Alan Holl, AIA, CSI All main events to be held at the Princess Ruth 
“Survival of the Architect in Practice: Ke'elikolani Auditorium unless otherwise noted. 
Doing It Right the First Time Around” 
2:10-2:20 p.m. Break 
2:20-3:05 p.m. Presentation 3: Auditorium Convention Planning Committee 
up Ted Garduque. AIA, co-chair; Bert Ymol, AIA 
“surviving Disaster: What h ed Garduque, , co-chair; Bert Ymol, ,CO- 
ee chair; Carol Sakata, FAIA, advisory; Chris Smith, FAIA, 
special events; Stan Gima, AIA, directory; Doug 
Presentation 4 Luna, AIA, finance and budget; Bottina Mehnert, 
Evan D. Cruthers, AIA associate programs; Bill Sakaguchi, AIA, reception; 
E. Alan Holl, AIA, CSI Beverly Mckeague, Honorary AIA, Hawaii State Coun- 
= > il/AIA; Janet Blakeman-Martin, executive vice presi- 
Int © 
wami vaa pmeni Rogar dent, Honolulu Chapter/AIA; Bob Lazo, AIA, direc- 
3:05-3:35 p.m. Free Time: Visit the Exhibits tory; Alan Neimoff, AIA, facilities and audio visuals ; 
3:35-4:20 p.m. Presentation 5: Auditorium Bob Ramsey, facilities manager, Kamehameha 


Francis Oda, AIA, AICP 
“Architects As Keepers of the Culture” 


Presentation 6 


Schools; Chery! Gima, AIAS, students; PuananiMaunu, 
AIAS, students/host; Dennis Kamae, facilities; Pono 
Lunn, graphics; Charito Aicantra, graphics. 
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Devel opment 


Decorative columns 
and water features 
enhance the 
pedestrian 
experience. V 


A building to remember 


aikiki Landmark 


ebster defines “landmark” as a 
“structure (as a building) of un- 
usual historical and aesthetic in- 
terest ...” and this is exactly what 
developer Sukarman Sukamto 
wanted to achieve in 1992 when 
he selected Architects Hawaii Ltd. 
to design “Waikiki Landmark.” 

The developer envisioned a unique condo- 
minium structure that would be an expression 
of Hawaii that tourists would remember over 
the years as vividly as they would remember 
Diamond Head and Waikiki. 

TO REALIZE THIS VISION, we knew from the 
start that the project, to avoid anonymity, had 
to be a bold statement that amplified its name— 
unique and perhaps controversial, but not for- 
gotten. 

The project had to withstand the test of time 
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and remain a symbol of Waikiki into the 21st 
Century. 

The original solution proposed by Architects 
Hawaii consisted of two hexagonal towers ap- 
proximately 75 feet apart—a modern Arch of 
Triumph—with the top five penthouse floors 
spanning the two towers as well as the void 
between towers, resulting in a total 38-story 
structure with the bottom of the bridge 33 
floors above grade. 

SEVERAL PERMUTATIONS of this original 
proposal were necessary to accommodate street 
widening and open space requirements. The 
final tower design is triangular in format with 
rounded corners, in harmony with the triangu- 
lar shape of the site. 

The pedestrian experience was a prime con- 
sideration; therefore, no vehicle access was al- 
lowed from Kalakaua or McCully streets—entry 
is off Ala Wai Boulevard. All three corners of the 
site plus other open areas, representing 64 per- 
cent of the 2.8-acre site, consist of luscious 
landscaped mall areas and water features. 

A high groundwater table at the site dictated 
construction of an 11-story parking structure 
above grade. Care, however, was taken to en- 
sure each level of the parking structure is 
aesthetically softened on the outside by plant- 
ers filled with flowering bougainvillea and blue 
clariss blossoms. In addition, along Kalakaua 
Avenue, the parking structure is fronted by two 
levels of attractive retail shopping arcade of 
approximately 30,000 square feet. Extensive 
recreational facilities, including a large two- 
level swimming pool and jacuzzis, are an inte- 
grated part of the parking structure's roof. 

The towers are bridged at the 33rd floor by 
steel trusses interspersed with mechanical ar- 
eas. The five stories of the penthouse units are 
left as loft spaces to be custom designed and 
built by individual condominium owners. The 
penthouse design element is articulated from 


the main mass of the towers and serves as a 
strong design element that is achieved through 
the volumetric shaping of exterior elements as 
well as use of blue-green and pink glass. 

PROVEN MATERIALS were used throughout 
the building—particularly various types of gran- 
ites and marbles. 

Granite was used extensively on exterior 
facades because of its durability and, unlike 
many “modern” materials, ages gracefully thus 
giving the structure an aura of permanence. 

Each tower leg of the 196-unit condominium 
building is serviced by two elevators; the top 


five floors of the penthouse units are served by 
three additional exclusive glass elevators. fr Bees Sa 
94 Alex Weinstein, AIA, is principal, Architects Ha- ee parking 
wall ria, JIM BUCKLEY PHOTOS 
| Project Team | 
Owner/Developer: Waikiki Landmark Partners Structural: Martin & Bravo, Inc. 
Sukamto Holding Corp. Electrical: Douglas V. MacMahon, Ltd. 
Architect: Architects Hawaii Ltd. Mechanical: Syntech, Ltd. 
Principal in Charge: Alex Weinstein, AIA Civil: Richard M. Sato and Assoc. 
Project Architect: Lloyd T. Arakaki, AIA Contractor: puare row | 
Design Team: Ernest Shimizu, AIA Canstructon erie | 
hee Administrator; Alan Atkinson, AIA | 
David Poe landscape: Mike Miyabara Associates 


Kendall Ellingwood 


We let our own work pile up 
just so you can complete 
your own. 


Along with our reputation for quality, the thing which made 
Tileco Hawaii's largest supplier of concrete blocks, is an ability to 
deliver. Our fully-automated production facility and a very large 
inventory are the reasons. Just visit our yard, you'll see how we 
let our own work pile up just so you can complete your own. 


Hawaii Manufacturers of Quality Concrete Blocks. 


TILECO INC. 


91-209 Hanua Street 
Ewa Beach, Hawaii 96707 


682-5737 
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“Company Profile 


Sub-Zero Distributors 


InJanuary, Sub-Zero Distributors, 
Inc., the largest independent distribu- 
tors of Sub-Zero built-in refrigerators 
in the country, became the exclusive 
distributor of Sub-Zero built-in re- 
frigerators and freezers in Hawaii. 

Working closely with Hawaii's 
builders and developers over the past 
eight months, Robert P. Riggs, the 
company's president and CEO, has 
restructured local distribution so that 
it will be responsive to customers and 
market needs. 

Riggs has more than 20 years of 
independent distribution experience 
representing major appliance manu- 
facturers. He has received national 
recognition for achievements in the 
industry, serves on the board of sev- 
eral companies and community ser- 


We Go The Distance For 
Architects and Designers! 


vice Or- 
ganiza- 
tions. 
Heisa | 
member of 
the Build- 
ing Indus- 
try Asso- 
ciation of 
Hawaii,the | 


National ! 
Kitchen 
and Bath 
Association, the Construction Speci- 
fications Institute and the AIA. 

Current staff in Hawaii includes 
Yvonne Rockwell, sales coordinator; 
John Garofoli, regional sales man- 
ager; and Rick Dela Cruz, Hawaii 
manager. 


Robert P. Riggs 


“Rick was born and raised on Oahu 
and has more than 15 years of retail 
and wholesale experience,” said Riggs. 
“He will be our key salesperson.” 

“Sub-Zero has been an industry 
leader in built-in refrigeration for 
nearly 50 years. The company is 
known for the design, technology and 
handcrafted quality of its products,” 
Riggs pointed out. “But it still takes 
the right people, determination and 
hard work to ensure a product's con- 
tinued success. Hawaii's customers 
cannot be effectively served by tele- 
phone or fax. A distributor must have 
a presence in the markets served. 
This means a long-term commitment 
and a substantial investment in 
funds, facilities and people—without 
which we couldn't possibly provide 
the level of service our Hawaii cus- 
tomers deserve.” 

For information about products and 
services provided by Sub-Zero Dis- 
tributors, Inc., call 593-1055 or visit 
their showroom at 250 Ward Ave., 
Ste. 110, Honolulu. 


Benjamin e 
Moore 
PAINTS 
A Stroke Of Brilliance. 


PR 


At HPM Paint And Decorating Center With Benjamin Moore and Co., We Provide: 
e Complete Library of Color and Specification Materials 
e Professional Representative For On-sight Job Inspection And Specification 
e Video Color Planning And Color Computer Matching Service 
e External Warranty Program And Much More! 


Let Us Go The Distance For Yout.............3 Convenient Locations 


WAIAKAMILO 
419 Waiakamilo 
847-2444 
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KANEOHE 
98-425 Kam Hwy. 
235-3018 


PEARL CITY 
45-1015 Kam Hwy. 
486-2001 


You can put this in a 
recycling bin 
and help save a tree. 
Or send it to us first 
and help change a life. 


PPS SRE S SAAS AN AEN aa aaa ” 
' ' 
i i 
i AUW Pledge Card | 
| 8 | 
' ' 
1 I want to make a contribution for the following amount: | 
j d 

| 0525 $50 $75 $100 $500 ! 
H 个 H 
+ $1,000 Other | 
| Please check your method of giving: j 
H MY CHECK IS ENCLOSED. i 
| MASTERCARD VISA “Expires —_ | 
| Card # = _ | 
1 

| AUTOMATIC TRANSFER. Iauthorize my financial | 
1 institution to transfer from my checking account to ! 
上 Aloha United Way. (Attach void deposit slip.) i 
| $ ______ Beginning _—— | 
| O PLEASE BILL ME ! 
i Billing Address = | 
| i 
| a B rae A 
1 SIGNATURE H 
1 1 
i Date SN 
| | 
| Mail to: P.O. Box 31000, Honolulu, HI 96849-5033 | 
1 ' 
| i 
上 J 


Your contribution to Aloha United Way could help a troubled youth 
avoid life on the street, provide shelter and support for an 
abused wife, or help an elderly grandfather enjoy his golden years. 
Please, give the gift of hope. 


Aloha United Way 


Leading the way to a better future. 


The Aloha United Way is a participating member of the United Way Statewide Association of Hawaii in partnership 
with the Combined Federal Campaign. All advertising paid for by Friends of Aloha United Way 


The Kapolei 
Shopping Center 
seen from the air. Y 
GARY HOFHEIMER PHOTO 


Development 


K Opening a shopping center 


apolei 


he Kapolei Shopping Center and 
Campbell Square are the first com- 
mercial structures to open and oper- 
ate in the new city of Kapolei. The 
center forms the beginning of the 
commercial district for the city of 
Kapolei. The 132,000-square-foot re- 
tail center anchored by Safeway and 
Longs Drugs was designed by Kober/Hanssen/ 
Mitchell Architects and follows the urban de- 
sign guidelines created for the new city by 
Group 70 Ltd. 

THE CHALLENGE WAS to integrate the prac- 
tical realities of a community shopping center 
with the concept of a “garden city comprising 
Hawaiian architectural features and detailing” 
specified in the plan. 

“Traditional shopping center design requires 
that the project layout be developed to focus on 
the tenant and ease of shoppers,” said Kurt 
Mitchell, Kober/Hanssen/ Mitchell president. 


“Safe and convenient pedestrian and vehicular 
circulation formed the basis of our layout.” 

In addition, the center is designed in phases 
to correspond with changing demographics. 
Because the timing of the second phase was 
unknown at the planning stage, the first phase 
was designed to appear complete in and of 
itself. However, it can readily accept a second 
phase as a natural extension of the design. 

“TYPICAL COMMUNITY center design re- 
quires a rather linear, single store layout,” 
notes Mitchell. “Our aim was to retain the 
integrity of the layout while breaking up a 900- 
foot-long stretch of frontage.” This was accom- 
plished by roof articulation and placement of 
the major tenants in relation to the in-line 
stores. Gable roof and protruded double col- 
umn entry features were incorporated into the 
overall design to call attention to the large 
stores’ entry locations within the center. 

To comply with the intent of the urban 


design guidelines, the predominant 
roof form is double pitched, with clay 
tiles in cool, blue/green hues to re- 
flect a “Hawaiian influence.” 

Building materials were selected 
based on their ease of construction, 
maintenance qualities and durability 
in light of the climate and high pedes- 
trian use. Large, covered walkways 
provide shade from intense sunshine 
and act as a UV protector for store- 
fronts and merchandise. 

LANDSCAPING WAS ALSO de- 
signed to provide shade while not 
obstructing store fronts when trees 
and plants were fully grown. In the 
parking area, the plan called for 
shade trees to break up the overall 
size of the lot without impeding ve- 
hicular circulation. 

“Shopping centers are usually de- 
veloped in areas where there is a 
residential market available. Kapolei 
Shopping Center was developed to 
serve and enhance the future resi- 
dential market,” said Mitchell. De- 
mographic projections show that by 
the year 2010, 126,000 people are 


expected to live in Kapolei. 

“The shopping center is 90 percent 
leased and the reaction of tenants 
and users alike has been very enthu- 
siastic,” said Synthia King, Campbell 
Estate’s Manager, Commercial/Of- 
fice Properties. “Several owners have 
expressed surprise at the broad mar- 
ket Kapolei attracts.” 

“Not only do we have shopping 
center customers and employees, but 
we are also getting regulars from 
neighboring construction sites and 


James Campbell Industrial Park,” 
said Laurent Basse, Subway franchi- 
see. Young Chu, operator of Alpha 
Video store says his customers are 
coming from as far as Waianae. 

The development intent of Kapolei 
Shopping Center was to be an initial 
catalyst to the formation of the new 
city—it seems intent has been met. 


è+ Makenna Perkins is Marketing Coor- 
dinator, Campbell Estate's Hawaii De- 
velopment Division. 


taken by Longs Drugs. 


Hawaiian dance and other acts. 


kin Patch.” 


Center Celebrates Grand Opening 


On Saturday, Oct. 30, in the spirit of Halloween, Kapolei Shopping 
Center will celebrate its opening from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Families are 
encouraged to come in costume and have their complimentary picture 


In conjunction with this celebration, shopping center tenants will spon- 
sor activities including mask making, face painting, cookie decorating, ice 
cream eating contests and day-long entertainment featuring music, 


Those who get their “Passport fo Trick or Treat Street” stamped at each 
of the new businesses become eligible for prize drawings every hour, with 
a grand prize winner announced at the end of the day. 

And Design Partners, architects for Malanai at the Villages of Kapolei, 
will demonstrate their talents carving pumpkins at the Watt Hawaii “Pump- 


Ductless 


Connected to a Single 
Outdoor Condenser 
Create Two 
Independent 
Systems 


Air Conditioners 


Two Indoor Wall-Mounted Units 


Contact: Ernest Suzumoto 


~ MovinCool® 


It’s simply a matter of good business 


E Computers W Machine shops W Bakeries 
E Warehousing W Schools W And many more... 


Contact: Roy Shikiya 


Exclusive Distributor for 


/ FISHER 


AUDIO/VIDEO 


APPLIANCE & ELECTRONICS : 841-0151 


es A Division of SERVCO Pacific Inc. e 1610 Hart St., Honolulu, Hi 96817 
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Impact, a new 
breed of GM 
vehicles running on 
electric power. V 


Reducing air pollutants 


E 


This is Part I of a two-part article on electric 
vehicles, technology and the environment. 


lectric vehicles (EV) have been in use in 
Hawaii for many years. The Hawaii Natu- 
ral Energy Institute has had up to 10 
vehicles converted to battery operation; 
also, Hawaiian Electric Company 
(HECO) currently has a full-sized van 
that is battery powered. 

In the past, electric vehicles did not 
gain public acceptance because of lack of range, 
low top speed and acceleration, lack of infra- 
structure and high cost. However, the future of 
EVs looks brighter, thanks to improved tech- 
nology and growing concerns of the deleterious 
effects internal combustion vehicles (ICEV) 
have on the environment. 

THE SUCCESS OF EVS is essential to re- 
duce pollution produced by ICEVs and 
America’s dependence on foreign oil. The tech- 
nological improvements in EVs can have a 
positive effect on the environment, reduce de- 
pendence on foreign oil and overcome perfor- 
mance limitations. 

Studies by the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District and the Southern California Air Qual- 
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lectric Vehicles 


ity Management 
District show that 
EVs are beneficial 
to the environ- 
ment. An electric 
vehicle does not 
produce tailpipe 
emissions. How- 
ever, to forma fair 
comparison, we 
need to look at 
the full fuel-cycle 
accounting. Fuel-cycle accounting considers 
EV emissions produced by the charging energy 
source. This ranges from zero, if solar photovol- 
taic panels are used, toa finite amount depend- 
ing on the fuel mix used to generate the power. 

Assuming the recharging power comes from 
the utility grid, emissions would be those of the 
electric generating plants. Government agen- 
cies (in Hawaii it's the Clean Air Branch of the 
Department of Health) control generating plant 
emissions. The controls are much stricter than 
those mandated for ICEVs by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) and are more closely 
monitored. Additionally, in Hawaii, generating 
plants are usually located away from urban 
areas so their emissions do not add to the 
curbside pollution of ICEVs. ICEVs produce 
their worst pollution when idling in stop-and- 
go traffic; effectively, they are getting zero miles 
per gallon. 

When an EV is stopped, it does not use 
energy. It only uses energy when moving. Newer 
EVs also use regenerative braking that takes 
the energy used to stop the car and puts it back 
into the battery. One way to compare pollution 
from EVs and ICEVs is to see how many miles 
it takes to put 1 pound of pollutant in the air. 
A typical ICEV will produce 1 pound of carbon 
monoxide (CO) every 40 miles, or about two 
average days of driving in Hawaii. Based on 
figures derived from HECO's fuel mix, an EV 
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would take 4,350 miles to produce the same 1 pound of CO, 
about six months of driving. When it comes to the effect on the 
environment, the electric vehicle wins handily. 

THE AMOUNT OF OIL imported in the United States is 
approximately equal to the amount of oil that is used for 
transportation—planes, trains and automobiles. Reducing the 
amount of oil used for vehicle fleets and personal automobiles 
will go a long way in reducing dependence on foreign oil. Hawaii 
imports all of its oil, about 15 to 20 percent of which is used for 
automobiles. The Hawaii Data Book 1992 shows that an average 
car on Oahu uses 444 gallons of refined fuel per year. HECO 
A the iwerlel alder ine hood of fis GM ie generates its power from a mixture of fuels: oil, cnal, municipal 
transforms DC to AC electricity, which drives the motor. waste, bagasse (sugar cane residue) and wind. A trip of 1,000 
This car has a range of 90 miles on one battery charge. miles in an EV will use 13.1 gallons of oil, 45 pounds of coal and 


45 pounds of waste; a typical ICEV 


ing 28 mil er gallon, will 
DUPONT TYVEK HOUSEWRAP... | 557 eatonsorot 0 
h .6 gall foil fi 
THE ANSWER TO YOUR HOMEWORK. | very 1.000 mites or 45 days of ariv. 
ing. EVs will have a profound influ- 
ence on our oil imports and concern 


for the politics of third world coun- 
tries half way around the globe. 
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et Ralph Dobson, Associate, is senior 


more air resistant than marketing research engineer, Hawaiian 
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Than ee and Earlier this year, architects were 
either principals or team leaders 
in the AlA-supported National | 
PA Planning and Design Competition 
titled “The Electric Vehicle and 
The American Community.” The 
competition asked for the cre- 
ation of a “vision of a future infra- 
structure which will provide excel- 
lent support for electric vehicles 
(EVs) and help improve the qual- 
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The $20,000 Grand Prize win- 
ner, “The Odyssey Team,” devised 
an EV infrastructure for Cam- | 
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3 r pam bridge, Mass. Members of the | 
Why Do The Work And End Up With A Failing E team concluded that an effec- 
Grade? Use Tyvek Housewrap. fos tive system must involve “a linked 
No matter how you add it up, TYVEK® Housewrap from a framework of policies and tech- 
Du Pont is the best housewrap you can use. It's durable € nologies;” no single element will 


during installation — tear resistant, and UV resistant up to 

4 months. And it performs after it's installed. | be enough. infrastructure must be 

| built to recharge the vehicles, 

Available at leading building material distributors | public policies adopted fo en- 
throughout the islands. | courage EVs and public aware- 


| ness increased. 
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Create A Safer And 


All SPECTRA-TONE products are: 


O Lead Free 9 Asbestos Free 
© Mercury Free O Ethelene Glycol Free 


Products are manufactured to meet, not only 
crucial performance characteristics, 
SP but also strict environmental standards. 


SPECTRA-TONE-PAINT 


Material Safety 


Available Product / 
Data Sheets P upon Request < Specification / 


SPECTRA-TONE | TECHNICAL 
DATA 


PACIFIC 


PAINT 2865 Ualena Street 
Honolulu, HI 96819 
CENTER Phone: (808) 836-3142 


a ace floor iidelayrivent has contributed to quieter 
in apartments, town houses, condominiums and 
‘since 1971. 
~ Poured Over a wood or precast concrete subfloor, it re- 
dues sound transfer from unit to unit. Fact is, in some 
ses, Gyp-Crete has cut airborne noise by as much as 50%. 
b it seals the perimeter of each room, Gyp-Crete 


ete makes a smooth, flat surface that 


For more information, contact: Jackson Contractors Were: 
P. O. Box 30668, Honolulu, Hawaii 96820 Maui, Big Island, Kauai 


Phone: (808) 847-2191 Fax: (808) 845-5237 Toll Free 1-800-344-5104 (Ext. 101) 
License: BC 17204 


Handling more than just security 


TotalHome 


Home security is not the only 
motivation for installing electronic 
devices in a home. Today, home se- 
curity systems incorporate features 
that can make homes more comfort- 
able, convenient and enjoyable. 

Such a system, Honeywell's 
TotalHome, is a standard feature at 
Kaala at the Bluffs, an entry in this 
year’s Building Industry Association 
(BIA) Parade of Homes. 

Until recent times, home automa- 
tion systems were exclusively fea- 
tured in the more affluent residences. 


individual applications. 
Always have been, always 
will be. That’s consistency. 
Whether the job is structural 
glazing, weatherproofing or 
general-purpose sealing, 
go with the best-GE 
Silicones. For complete 
product information, 
contact us today. 

Distributed in Hawaii by: 


HiTech 


Building Products 


ing = 
819 Moowaa Street, Bay 109, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 


MEMBER 
Painting & Decorating 
Contractors Association of Hawaii 
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When Consistenc 
Count On GE Silicone 
Construction Sealants 


Different jobs demand different kinds of sealants. 
That's why GE silicone construction sealants are 
specifically engineered to be the best products for their 


Phone: 847-5266 m Fax: 841-7295 


The installation of the TotalHome 


system at Kaala at the Bluffs repre- 
sents a breakthrough in home secu- 
rity systems because it is introduced 
as a standard feature in the afford- 
able home market. 

TotalHome also allows control 
over air conditioning, lighting, ste- 
reo, appliances and telephone/inter- 
com, just to name a few. 

The system is controlled from a 
wall-mounted keypad or remotely 
from any telephone in or outside a 
home. 


y Counts, 


Authorized 
Distributor 


B 


GE Silicones 


A Typical TotalHome installation. 


Sophisticated miniature contact 
and motion detectors, strategically 
located throughout a home not only 
can immediately detect intruders or 
smoke/heat but also alert residents. 

During fires, the system simulta- 
neously turns off the air-condition- 
ing, calls the nearest fire department 
and turns on stairway and entry 
lights to show the shortest way to 
safety. 

A person can interactively seek, 
via telephone, changes in tempera- 
ture, lighting and security settings 
and obtain system status reports. 

The system’s unique “vacation” 
feature keeps a constant watch on a 
residence while residents are at play. 
Vacationers can establish contact 
with the system, inquire about its 
operational status and order sweep- 
ing setting changes. 

TotalHome will also allow viewing 
of arriving guests and unexpected 
visitors from any TV in the house and 
a night vision sensor permits resi- 
dents to see their driveway and other 
key locations outside the home even 
in total darkness. 

A wall-mounted emergency but- 
ton in the master bedroom, when 
depressed, switches on outdoor lights 
and relay a silent message to police. 

On a lighter side, the system can 
be instructed from a vehicle in rush- 


hour traffic, via cellular phone, to 
regulate air conditioning units, bring 
water in an indoor spa or jacuzzi to 
the desired temperature oreventurn | 
on the stereo system and load a favor- 


ite cd. 


In the Hawaiian islands, Honey- 
well’s TotalHome security system is 
distributed by Smart Homes of Ha- 


waii, Inc. 


®t by Paul Sanders 


H-3 Freeway 
Owner: 

Hawaii Department 
of Transportation 
Contractor. 

SCIVEE BLACK 
Joint Venture 
Prime Consultant: 
Wilson Okamoto 

& Associates, Inc. 


| Home Automation | 
| System Displayed 


Thenew TotalHome security sys- 
tem can be evaluated at Kaala 
atthe Bluffs from 10a.m.to5p.m.. | 
during the remaining BIA Parade 
of Homes weekends, Oct. 2-3 and 
9-10. 

it was installed by Smart Homes 
of Hawaii, Inc. in collaboration 
with the Royal-Ciark Development 
Company, the Kaala at The Bluffs 
developers. 


IT’S A JOB 
FOR 
CONCRETE! 


The builders of Hawaii—above the ground 

and under it-have long prized the strength 

and endurance of concrete. For roads, 
bridges, tunnels, 
waste disposal 
plants, reservoirs, 
for almost every- 
thing we need in 
our daily lives, 
concrete is one 
of the reasons 


Hawaii's lifestyle 
is the envy of 
the nation. 


But, as climate 
helps make 
Hawaii the world’s 
Paradise, it can also require our infrastruc- 
ture to resist such things as floods, hurri- 
canes, and erosion. Few of man’s inventions 
have served so well so long as concrete. 
It will serve Hawaii far far into the future. 
It's the job it was made for. 


For information on concrete and masonry 
construction and on the latest state-of-the- 
art technologies available and working for 
Hawaii now, simply call the CCPI Research 
Library at 833-1882. 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY OF HAWAII 


Suite 1110 Control Data Building 2828 Paa Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 


JUNK 
WARRANTIES 


Just the other day an architect 
asked if a certain EPDM roofing 
was equal to CARLISLE® single- 
ply. We said, “Yes, pretty much the 
same material, but do you want a 
real warranty or a junk warranty?” 
He asked, “What's the difference?” 
We told him, “They both cost about 
a dime a foot. The real one will 
remain in effect on your project 
until 2008. The junk warranty 
you’re considering is probably 
worthless inside of a year.” How 
can that be? 

CARLISLE sells real warranties. 
With roofs in service more than 30 
years, there is a huge reserve fund to 
backup the promises. Warranty 
inspection is the toughest in the 
industry. The roof is made “by the 
book” or it won't be warranted, and 
the roofer is out of the program. 

How can you tell a junk 
warranty? 

e Not enough reserves for possible 
claims on present projects. 

* Owner must inspect frequently. 

If he doesn’t, warranty lapses. 

e Representative charges for his 
inspections and requires repairs. 

e Warranty is void if there is 
ponding. 

e Owner must maintain flashings on 
roof top equipment. 

> Sealants not covered by the 
warranty. 

* Not transferrable to new owners. 

* High wind damages not covered. 

Call to get your 
free copy of “Why 
Bad Roofing 
Practices Survive 
While Good 
Practices Struggle.” 
It may change the 
way you pick 
materials and 
contractors. 

We do not charge for design or 
product consultations. Ask for Bill 
South or Bob Hockaday. 


M MANUFACTURERS 
Ap AGENCY PACIFIC 
"SALES & CONSULTANTS 


Phone: 247-5588 + Fax: 247-6210 


Bob Hockaday 
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Detail products showcased 


Ornamental Mouldings 


Interiors Expo '93 Oct. 7. 


Ornamental Mouldings, repre- 
sented by National Laminates, Inc., 
is the acknowledged leader in the 
design and manufacture of solid wood 
architectural detail products. A com- 
plete selection of cornice mouldings, 
chair rails, baseboards and door cas- 
ings is available, as well as comple- 
mentary accessories including pedi- 


TECTUM ACOUSTICAL 
CEILING & WALL PANELS 


Let us help you solve 
your problems with Tectum 


A Architectural detail products will be on display at the Pacific 


Tectum makes a wide range of products 
designed to meet your acoustical needs, 
Acoustical Walls & Ceilings, 

Fabri Tough Wall Panels, 

Roof Deck and Form Systems. 


ments, pilaster capitals, corbels and 
ceiling medallions. This comprehen- 
sive line allows the creation of any 
millwork effect desired. 

See these products at the upcoming 
Pacific Interiors Expo '93, Oct. 7 at the 
Hawaii Prince Hotel. Call 833-4344 
for details. 


2826 Ualena St. 
Honolulu, HI 96819 
Phone: 831-6060 
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News 


UH Appoints Shirley Cruthers 

Dean Ray- —_— | 
mond Yeh of 
the School of 
Architecture, 
UH-Manoa, has 
named Shirley 
Cruthers as- 
sistant to the 
dean for spe- oe | 
cial projects, a new position. Among 
Cruthers’ responsibilities will be as- 
sisting the development of a year- 
long lecture series, coordinating an- 
nual giving and public relations. 
Cruthers was formerly executive vice 
president of the Honolulu Chapter/ 
AIA. 


Peter Calthorpe Featured 
Archi- uu 
tect Peter 
Calthorpe, 
a leader in 
the move- 
ment to re- 
think the 
nature and 33 M" E 
quality of growth and to redesign the 
American Dream, will present his 
design philosophy at an all-day work- 
shop Charette, Oct. 22, Tokai Univer- 
sity. Contact Alex Neuhold, AIA, 263- 
0671 or Ramona K. Mullaney, APA, 
533-0777 for information. 


Maui Students Receive Awards 

Robert Enriques, a Saint Anthony 
graduate, and Dennis Harmon, a 
Lahainaluna graduate now attending 
the University of Oregon, are the re- 
cipients of the sixth annual scholar- 
ship awards co-sponsored by the 
Maui Chapter/AIA and the Wailea 
Resort Company, Ltd. Awards, 
amounting to over $5,000, were pre- 
sented July 22. 

Funds for the scholarships were 
raised during a golf tournament May 
15, an annual event held to assist 
Maui students currently studying 
architecture at various universities. 


1001 Bishop's lobby 
demanded an attractive 
entrance encompassing 
durability and ease of 
maintenance. The answer 
lay in Walnut and Roman 
beige hues of Travertine, a 
classic yet practical Italian 
marble import. Walls, 
escalators, floors and balcony 
areas reflect its beauty 
and versatility. Marble. 
There's 1001 uses for it. 


Phone 526-0467 


HAWAII CERAMIC TILE, MARBLE 
8 TERRAZZO PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Versatile 


Halloween Treat Street 

The fourth annual Halloween Treat 
Street will be returning to Bishop 
Museum on Oct. 31 from 5:30 to 8 
p.m. This is a community-focused 


activity organized by the American 
Institute of Architecture Students 
(AIAS), UH-Manoa Chapter. 

This event includes the design, 
construction and erection of building 
facades by the architecture students. 
Halloween night AIAS students dress 
in costumes and pass out treats from 
the building facades. This event is 
free and open to the public. All ages 
are invited to attend. 


Steel Framing Covered 

Steel framing is quickly becoming 
the most popular alternative to wood 
in the residential construction in- 
dustry. To help optimize quality per- 
formance, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute has published the Residen- 
tial Steel Framing Manual for Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Builders. For 
information, call the AISI's Steel Home 
Hotline at (800)-79-STEEL. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING 


PCGUASSBLOGK® 


PRODUCTS 


LOCAL INVENTORY 
SPECIFICATIONS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
PRE-FABRICATED PANELS 
ACCESSORIES AND SUPPLIES 


Hawaii Glass Block 
284 Kalihi Street 841-2565 


General Contractor 
Lic. No. B 8458 


J W Ine. 


Commercial Millwork& Cabinetry 
James M. Watanabe, President 
Known for Quality since 1976 


630 Laumaka St., Honolulu, HI 96819 
Phone: (808) 841-5888 - Fax: (808) 842-5941 


COMPLETE COMPUTER GRAPHICS SINCE 1989 


AUTODESK 


AUTHORIZED RESELLER 


Specializing in Architectural Design, Detailing, 
Estimation, and Facilities Management Software for the 
AEC Professional 


1188 Bishop Street Suite 2710 Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 Ph: 537-9607 


KAHALA 


CONSTRUCTION 
License BC 16708 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 
545-7717 


Speciatry Surracing Co. 
HAWAII, INC 


“HAWAII'S #1 TENNIS COURT 
& PLAYGROUND BUILDER/SUPPLIER” 
ALL ISLANDS — SINCE 1976 
Tel. 682-2021 0 Fax: 682-0777 
Neighbor Islands Toll Free 1-800-696-0039 
Free Specifications & Information 
91-087 Hanua Street e Kapolei, HI 96707% Lic. No. C-8322 


Affluent homebuyers know 
Sub-Zero Built-In Refrigeration 
is in a class of its own... 


World Class. 


This handsome Model 590 with in-door ice maker and water dispenser 


is finished with a luxurious black panel. 


magine the world class impression 

you will make with homebuyers by 

featuring Sub-Zero in the model 
homes of your next project. 


For over four decades, Sub-Zero 
built-in refrigeration has defined the 
standard for beauty, quality and 
performance in the finest new home 
kitchens. Award-winning Sub-Zero 500 
Series full-size models feature an 
exclusive dual compressor system for 


SZ 


Built-in undercounter Sub-Zero models include ice makers, freezers 


and refrigerators in a variety of door treatments 


precise temperature control, superior 
food preservation and energy efficiency, 


Available in side-by-side, exclusive 
bottom freezer, or unique separate 
refrigerator and freezer pairs, Sub-Zero 
500 Series models come in 30" 36" and 
48" widths. For entertainment areas 
throughout the home, Sub-Zero offers 
their built-in undercounter series 
refrigerators, freezers, and ice makers, 
All Sub-Zero models are backed by the 


Sub-Zero Distributors, Inc. 
250 Ward Avenue, Suite 110, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 © (808) 


industry's strongest twelve-year 


warranty. 


To find out how Sub-Zero built-in 
refrigeration can give your next project 
a competitive edge, contact our Hawaii 
Manager, Rick DeLa Cruz, at our 
Honolulu office (808) 593-1055. 


593-1055 © Fax (808) 593-1604 
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JORGENSEN & ALUMIN 


91-104 Kalaeloa Boulevard, Ewa Beach, Hawaii 96707 NY Baty. 
Phone (808) 682-2020, Neighbor Islands 1-800-352-3612 ™ ; 


